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X.—Notes on a Collection of Birds from Sierra Leone. 
By Major H. J. Keusaut, R.A., M.B.O.U. 


(Plate X. and Text-figures 1 & 2.) 


Tue collection of skins and the field-notes are the result 
of sixteen months’ collecting and careful observation. 
Altogether I spent two periods, of twelve mouths each, in 
Sierra Leone, from August 1910 to August 1911, and from 
February 1912 to February 1913. Owing to press of other 
work I was unabie to do any collecting until the last four 
months of my first tour, and as I could not obtain the assist- 
ance of a native collector, and therefore had to do all the 
skinning myself, the collection is not so complete as I would 
have wished. It is, however, I believe, the largest collection, 
both in number of species and specimens, that has yet been 
brought from the Colony, and comprises 941 specimens 
embracing 215 species. I am indebted to Dr. W. C. E. 
Bower, of the West African Medical Service, for 88 skins 
obtained in the Karine District, a portion of the Protectorate 
which I was myself unable to visit. 

I am deeply indebted- to Mr. W. R. Ogilvie- Grant, 
Mr. C. Chubb, and the assistants in the Bird Galiery of the 
Natural History Museum for the help they so kindly gave 
me in working out my collection; also to Mr. W. L. Sclater 
and Mr. D. A. Bannerman. 

My observations were chiefly carried out in the Peninsula 
(see Geographical Notes). In April 1912 I spent ten days 
travelling in the Ribbi and Bumpe Chiefdoms, 30 to 40 miles 
south-east of Freetown, and visited a place called Yandu, 
where, at low tide, vast muddy flats are exposed, which I 
found to be the resort of innumerable wading birds. On 
these flats I saw large flocks of Flamingoes, Pelicans, Herons 
of half-a-dozen different species, Spoonbills, Stilts, Whimbrel, 
Plover, and Sandpipers as well as Gulls and Terns, and, on 
alittle island near the shore, a small colony of White Lbises. 
Owing to the soft mud and the want of cover, it was very 
difficult to approach near enough to obtain specimens. 
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The swampy creek running up to the village was the 
haunt of numbers of Night Herons, Cormorants, and Darters, 
as well as Kingfishers of several species. 

In September 1912 Dr. Simpson, of the Entomological 
Research Committee for Tropical Africa, invited me to 
accompany him on a tour through the central aud southern 
portions of the Protectorate, during which I obtained a 
considerable number of species which I had not observed in 
the Peninsula itself. We also, on this trip, made a good col- 
lection of bird parasites, which have been handed over to 
Mr. Marshall, Secretary of the Entomological Research 
Committee, in order that when an opportunity occurs they 
may be worked out. 

The following is an itinerary of this tour. 


1912. 

Sept. 6th. Joined Dr. Simpson at | Oct. lst. Muchaj (by boat). 
Bo about 120 m. ES.E. | 2nd. Kattin do. 
of Freetown, | 3rd, Subu do, 

7th, Dumballa, | 4th. Torma do. 
8th. Jarra. | 5th, Demabola do. 
9th. Gorahun. 6th. Mafwe do. 
11th. Kamboma. | 7th. Do. 

12th. Tungea, 8th. Mattru (by road). 
13th. Biwama. 9th. Ghangbama. 
14th. Mongheri. | 10th. Do. 

15th. Do. llth. Bambetuk. 
16th. Yele. 12th. Sembehun. 
17th. Mayeppa. 13th. Senahu. 

18th. Matotaka. 14th. Rotifunk. 
19th. Makump. : 15th. Robavrri. 

20th. Ma Yosso. 16th. Rokelle. 

21st. Kamerabai. 17th. Ropat. 

22nd. Yonnibanna. 18th, Songo Town, 
23rd. Bambuama. 19th. Waterloo. 
24th. Moyamba. 20th. Do. 

25th. Do. 21st. Banana Islands, 
26th. Do. 22nd, Do. 
27th. Sembehun. 23rd, York. 

28th. Yorké (by boat). 24th. Freetown, 
29th. Bonthe do. 

30th. Do. 
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Our daily routine was to get up at daylight, or a little 
before, and while our loads were being packed up, have a 
light breakfast. We started off about 6.30 and tramped to 
our next stopping place—our marches varying from ten to 
fifteen or even eighteen miles. 

We collected as we went along, and on arrival at our 
destination, usually between 12 noon and 2 p.m., had lunch, 
and then spent the afternoon and evening preparing 
specimens and writing up notes. This often kept me busy 
till midnight or later. Fortunately, except on the rivers in 
the Sherbro District, we were seldom troubled by mosquitoes, 
but in that district they swarmed, particularly at Kattin 
and Torma, where they were in myriads and made bird- 
skinning by lamplight a foretaste of the infernal regions. 


Geographical and Topographical Notes. 

The Colony and Protectorate of Sierra Leone lie between 
7° and 10° N. latitude and between about 10° 30’ and 18° 380’ 
W. longitude, and comprise an area of about 23,000 sq. miles. 

The Colony proper consists of the Sierra Leone Peninsula, 
Sherbro Island, and Turner’s Peninsula (see Pl. X.). 

The Sierra Leone Peninsula is mountainous; the hills run 
to a height of from 2000 to 3000 feet and are composed chiefly 
of syenite with outcrops of laterite ; they are clothed, from 
about the 800-foot contour upwards, with “ Rain Forest,” the 
trees reaching to a height of 100 feet and over. The lower 
slopes and the narrow strips of level ground between the 
sea and the base of the hills have all been cleared from time 
to time for cultivation, and are partly under crops (chiefly 
cassava) and partly covered with low dense scrub and 
elephant grass. : 

Sherbro Island and Turner’s Peninsula are low and swampy, 
as is also a considerable portion of the southern and south- 
western parts of the Protectorate. 

The greater part of the central, western, and southern 
portions of the Protectorate consists of undulating country, 
with no considerable elevations, and covered, for the most 
part, with thick scrubby forest. 
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“Savanah Forest,” i. e. “open woodlands, the trees 
standing at a distance from each other, while the intervening 
space is covered with grass and other plants, occurs in 
N. Ronietta, N. Panguma, N. Konno, Koinadugu, and 
Karine; the height of this forest rarely exceeds 30 feet, 
except in the case of a few trees.” 

According to Mr. C. E. Lane-Poole, Conservator of 
Forests for Sierra Leone *: “The Rain Forests at one time 
must have covered the whole country, they are now confined 
to Ronietta Railway and Sherbro Districts, to part of 
Panguma and Konno, and to all the mountain ranges in the 
country...... They are most generally met with on the 
top of a mountain range, the natives having cultivated the 
lower and not having yet reached the upper slopes. Or, 
again, they are preserved owing to the superstitious belief 
that they are inhabited by a benign or evil spirit. A piece 
of forest is preserved around each town, a part of which is 
used as a ‘Porro Bush’.” In the north-eastern portion of 
the Protectorate the country becomes more mountainous. 

The year is divided into two seasons, a wet and a dry. 
The wet season begins in May and continues till October, 
the remainder of the year being the dry season. The 
rainfall at Freetown is from 160 to 180 inches annually, 
July and August being the wettest months. 

The breeding-season for the majority of birds seems to 
be during the rains. 

The natives appear to have distinctive names for a good 
many birds. I have given a few that I was able to 
ascertain, and which I believe I have reproduced more or 
less correctly. 

Some of the natives have a belief that if they eat the 
flesh of certain birds it will cause disease, or some misfortune 
to fall upon them. One of my “boys” told me that his 
family could not eat ‘¢uracu.” Another, that he could not 
eat Bycanistes cylindricus, and that if he did his flesh would 
turn white. I was unable to ascertain if this belief was 


* Report on the Forests of Sierra Leone, 1911. 
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general and whether the different tribes each have some 
particular bird with regard to which they are superstitious. 

A sketch-map (Plate X.) is given showing the area 
collected over. The positions of the towns and rivers are 
only approximately correct as there is no accurate survey 
of the country. 

The nomenclature is that of Reichenow’s ‘ Vogel Afrikas,’ 
the classification that of Sharpe’s Hand-list reversed, i. e. 
with the “ highest forms ” first. 


Field Notes. 
Family Corvips. 

Corvus scapulatus. 

Widely distributed, but not usually plentiful. Generally 
seen in pairs or singly, and sometimes three or four together. 
On one occasion, about twenty miles north of Bo, I saw a 
flock of fifteen or sixteen. 


Picathartes gymnocephalus. 

The only specimen in my collection was obtained by 
Mr. Guy Aylmer, Assist. Conservator of Forests, in the 
mountain-forest about twenty miles south of Freetown. It 
does not appear to have been previously recorded from 
farther north than the Gold Coast. Mr. Aylmer told me 
that his men did not seem to know it. 


. Family Dicruripz. 
Dicrurus atripennis. 
A forest dweller. Mendi name, “ jakoi,” probably onoma- 

topeeic, as it resembles one of the commonest notes of the 


bird. 


Dicrurus assimilis atactus. 

Dicrurus afer A. Licht.; Reichenow, Vög. Afr. ii. 1908, 
p. 646. 

Dicrurus assimilis atactus Oberh. ; Bannerman, Ibis, 1912, 
p. 280. 


A forest dweller. Is a somewhat noisy bird and has 
some good notes. 
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Dicrurus coracinus. 
Specimen No. 322 may be referable to this species. 


Family OrIoLIDEÆ. 
Oriolus auratus. 


Two specimens, one immature, were obtained by Dr. Bower 
in the Karine District. Capt. Long, R.A.M.C., also showed 
me a specimen which he had obtained in the same district. I 
never saw this bird myself. 


Oriolus rolleti. 
Mendi name, “ dogbori-bakwi ” =“ bush-talker.” 


Family Srurnip. 

Pholidauges leucogaster. 

This handsome Starling is common during most of the 
year about Freetown. In May and June it is found in small 
flocks, especially at sundown, but it appears to disperse 
for breeding purposes in July and August. In October, 
again, it is seen going about in flocks of from ten to forty 
individuals. Its note is a single sharp staccato whistle. 

Irides pale yellow ; bill black. 


Lamprocolius splendidus. 

Not common. I obtained only one specimen, one of 
three or four seen at Yandu in the Bumpe Chiefdom, 
though I believe I saw it occasionally elsewhere. 


Family Proceipa. 


Lagonosticta polionota. 

This species occurs only in pairs, and does not appear to 
mingle with the flocks of other small Ploceide, and is most 
frequently met with in open bush or grass country. 


Lagonosticta senegala. 

Very plentiful and tame. It is often to be seen in the 
streets of Freetown helping itself to the rice exposed for sale 
in the native shops. In gardens it will come and pick up 
crumbs within a few fect of where one is sitting. 
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Estrilda melpoda. 

Observed near Freetown only during the rainy season. 
In the evenings it may be seen in flocks of from twenty to 
fifty or more in the tall grass, in company with Estrilda 
occidentalis, Spermestes cucullatus, &e. 


Hypargos schlegeli. 
I only saw one pair, which I obtained near Freetown on 
the 10th of August, 1912. 


Malimbus malimbicus. 


Malimbus nitens. 
These two species, so far as my observations go, occur 
only in forest country, and only singly or in pairs. 


Coliuspasser macroura. 
Lives in open grassy country. Common everywhere in 
suitable localities. Is in full breeding-plumage in August. 


Vidua serena. 

Appears to’ be more or less migratory. I only saw it 
about Freetown during the rains. Seven or eight males are 
sometimes seen in a flock. 


Nigrita bicolor. 
Mendi name, “ bundujukuli.” 
Jrides dull red. 


Nigrita emiliz. 
Irides hazel. These two species frequent low scrubby 
bush and are seen singly or in pairs. 


Pyromelana flammiceps. 

Mendi name, “ puli.” 

Inhabits dry grassy country. Assumes its breeding- 
plumage in August. 


Pyromelana afra. 
I only noticed this species amongst the long reeds in 
swampy districts, especially in the Sherbro District, 
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Pyrenestes coccineus. 

Reichenow (Vög. Afr. iii. p. 106) makes P. coccineus 
(Cass.) a synonym of P. ostrinus (Vicill.), but there appears 
to be no doubt that the two species are distinct. In 
P. coccineus both males and females are brown, while in 
P. ostrinus the males are black. Bannerman (‘ Ibis,’ 1912, 
p. 232) identifies two female specimens of Pyrenestes from 
Sierra Leone as P. ostrinus, but they are more probably 
P. coccineus. So far as I can see, it is impossible to distin- 
guish the females of the two species, but up till now, I 
believe, P. ostrinus has not been recorded from Sierra Leone, 
and is a more southern bird. 


Hyphantornis cucullatus. 

Mendi name, “ bakwi” =“ talk plenty.” 

Appears to be common everywhere throughout the Colony 
and Protectorate, especially in the neighbourhood of towns 
and villages. About Frectown it is particularly fond of 
cocoanut trees, the branches of which are often completely 
denuded of foliage to construct the nests which hang in 
dozens on the branches. 

The huge silk-cotton trees (Hriodendron sp.), which are 
found in or near every town, are also favourite nesting- 
places of these birds, colonies of thousands building in 
them. 


Hyphanturgus brachypterus. 

Does not occur in large colonies like the preceding species, 
but builds its nests singly or two or three together. 

Irides pale ochreous. 


Melanopteryx castaneofusca. 
Shelley gives the colour of the iris as brown, whereas it is 
bright chrome-yellow, according to my observations. 


Spermospiza hematina. 
A very shy bird and rarely scen. It livesin dense thickets 
which it seldom leaves. 
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Family FRINGILLIDÆ. 


Serinus hartlaubi. 
This is a very common cage-bird in Freetown, though I 
only once obtained wild specimens. 


Family Moracituip2. 

Anthus leucophrys sordidus. 

Very common about Freetown in the open grassy plains. 
Its habits are similar to those of the English Meadow- 
Pipit. 

Macronyx croceus. 

Found in open grassy plains. It has a habit of rising 
some feet in the air and hovering like a Sky-Lark. It 


has several pleasant notes, which it sings when perched on 
a wall or rock, or when flying. 


Motacilla flava. 
Common in the dry season, from October to April. 


Motacilla vidua. 

During the first week in October 1912 there were a 
number of these birds about, and I saw them occasionally at 
other times. 


Family NECTARINUDÆ. 

Cinnyris splendidus. 

I think this species must be, to some extent, migratory, 
as it was more plentiful from April till about August than 
during the remainder of tlie year. 

The nest is an oval structure about five inches long, 
composed of fine grass with the entrance at one side, 
sheltered by an overhanging eave. One I found suspended 
from a branch of a locust tree, about fifteen feet from the 
ground ; another was hanging from the end of a short piece 
of creeper under the verandah of a native hut. 

In Bannerman’s paper on the Willoughby Lowe collection 
from West Africa (‘ Ibis,? 1912, p. 225), Chalcomitra acik 
(Antin.) is recorded as occurring in Sierra Leone and 
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St. Paul de Loanda. C. acik is, however, a north-east 
African species, and on examining the specimens which have 
been so identified, I find that those from Sierra Leone (two 
females) are, almost undoubtedly, referable to Cinnyris 
splendidus, which is common in Sierra Leone, while C. acik 
is very unlikely to occur there, and even its western repre- 
sentative, C. senegalensis, was never seen by me during two 
years’ residence. 

The specimens from St. Paul de Loanda are not C. acik, 
but Cinnyris gutturalis, the south-west African form of this 
group. 


Cinnyris cupreus. 

This species, like C. splendidus, is more numerous about 
Freetown during the rainy season than during the dry. In 
June and July I frequently saw four or five males going 
about together. Before June I scarcely ever saw a male in 
full plumage. 


Cinnyris venustus. 

The pectoral plumes of this species vary from greenish 
yellow with the barest trace of orange, to bright yellow 
strongly tinged with orange. 


Anthreptes collaris hypodilus. 

Reichenow appears to rightly make A. zambeziana 
(Shelley) a synonym of this species. Two of my specimens 
from Sierra Leone agree almost exactly with the type of 
A. zambeziana in the British Museum in having a little 
metallic-golden green on the margins of the secondaries. 


Anthreptes gabonicus. 
This small grey Sunbird is scarce. I only met with it 
twice, on both occasions not far from the sea-shore. 


Family PARIDE. 
Parus niger leucomelas. 
One specimen was collected by Dr. Bower in the Karine 
District. 
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Family Lani. 


Lanius humeralis smithi. 

A common and conspicuous bird in open bush country 
and cultivated land and gardens. Fond of perching on 
telegraph-wires or on a bare branch of a tree, whence it 
makes short flights in pursuit of insects, returning again to 
its perch. The breeding-season is in May and June. 


Chlorophoneus sulphureopectus. 

Not a common bird. I only saw or heard one occasionally. 
Tt has an easily distinguishable call consisting of four notes. 
It is shy and not easy of approach. 

Iris dark brown ; bill black; legs and feet pale slate. 


Chlorophoneus multicolor and C. preussi. 

There appears to have been some confusion with regard 
to this species. Reichenow (Vög. Afr. ii. 1903, p. 565) 
describes it as having “ the forehead behind the black band, 
eyebrows and temporal streak white,” and distinguishes 
C. preussi (Neum.) from it by the absence of any white 
between the black band and the grey of the crown. Hartlaub 
(Syst. Ornith. Westafr. 1857, p. 108) states that the black 
band is bordered above with white (“supra albo-limbata”’). 
Neumann, in his description of this species (J. f. O. 1899, 
p. 393), says that the grey of the crown is separated from 
the black of the brow and sides of the head by a grey-white 
line, and describes as a new species, C. preussi, from “ two 
unfortunately very defective specimens ” (“ zwei leider recht 
defecte Exemplare ”), which he differentiates from multicolor 
by the absence of a white line between the grey crown and 
the black of the brow and sides of the head. 

Shelley also (‘ Birds of. Africa, vol. v. pt. ii. p. 419) 
describes C. multicolor as having the black band “ margined 
above with white which extends more or less over the front 
half of the crown,” his description being based on two 
specimens in his possession. 

Now the type specimen of Gray’s Laniarius multicolor is 
in the British Muscum, and an examination of it and of the 
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plate (Gray, Gen. Bds. i. 1849, pl. lxii.) shows that there 
is no white between the black of the brow and sides of 
the head and the grey of the crown, the grey cap merely 
becoming paler at the edges. The plate of C. preussi (Neum.) 
given by Reichenow (Vög. Afr. taf. ix. 1) agrees with that 
of L. multicolor in Gray’s ‘ Genera of Birds,’ except that in 
the latter the grey of the crown is shown of a bluer shade. 

The descriptions of C. multicolor have therefore all been 
wrong with regard to this point, and C. preussi (Neum.) 
must become a synonym of C. multicolor (Gray). 

It does not appear to me to be possible to separate as a 
species or subspecies the specimens which have a certain 
amount of white between the grey crown and the black 
band, as an examination of the small series in the British 
Museum (the type marked “ W. Africa” only, four speci- 
mens from the Gold Coast, one from Sierra Leone collected 
by Robin Kemp, and two from the same colony in my own 
collection) shews that there is a gradation between the 
typical form with an almost uniform grey crown without 
white border, and a form with almost pure white forehead 
and borders to the grey crown. ‘This variation is probably 
due to wear. 

One of my een which appears to be an immature 
bird of this species, has the brow and a very faint supercilium 
pale ochreous slightly flecked with black, the lores, cheeks, 
and ear-coverts mottled black and grey, while the red of the 
chin and throat is of an orange tinge and is flecked with 
black. 

This bird appears to be scarce in Sierra Leone as, during 
a residence of two years in that colony, I only saw the two 
specimens which I obtained. 


Chaunonotus sabinei. 

This is a scarce bird, as, during two years, I only saw 
two or three individuals besides the five specimens (four 
males and one female) which I obtained. One example was 
shot in heavy forest, the others in thick scrubby bush. 
I cannot distinguish between this and the subspecies 
C. s. melanoleucus (Verr.) mentioned by Shelley. 
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Dryoscopus gambensis. 

Common and not at all shy. I often saw this bird in the 
trees bordering the roads in Freetown. Is most plentiful 
in open bush country and feeds on insects. 

Irides orange-vermilion (in one female that I obtained 
the irides were dull blue-grey) ; bill black; legs and feet 
pale bluish slate. 

Not one of my specimens has pure white underparts, the 
white in all cases being suffused with very pale bluish grey, 


with, in ‘most cases, a very slight trace of buff on the 
breast. 


Laniarius helene. 


For description of this new species see Bull. B. O. C. xxxi. 
19138, p. 85. 


Laniarius turatii. 


This species is common in Sierra Leone, but seldom seen, 
owing to its very retiring habits. It is usually found in the 
dense creeper-covered tops of thickets and small trees, and 
ceases calling as soon as one approaches to try and obtain 
a sight of it, and sneaks away to another thicket. Its call is 
a very peculiar and unmistakable one. It begins with a 
kind of harsh creaking note something like the grating of a 
rusty hinge; this is repeated once or twice and followed by 
a clear musical note almost exactly like the sound produced 
by rubbing a wet finger round the edge of a glass finger- 
bowl. 

Irides dark brown; bill black ; legs and feet pale blue- 
grey. 


Laniarius leucorhynchus. 

I only saw this bird on one or two occasions, and then in 
low, very dense bush. One specimen which I obtained has 
the bill dirty white in colour ; another has a black bill. 


Pomatorhynchus senegalus. 
Mendi name, “ kinjulu.” 
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Pomatorhynchus ussheri. 

Inhabits open scrubby bush and has a short pleasing song, 
which is heard chiefly at sundown. 

Bill black ; legs and feet bluish grey. 


Nicator chloris. 

Mendi name, “ bialu.” Only seen near Freetown on one 
or two occasions, but common further inland. Has a very 
noisy chattering song. Lives in dense bush and forest. 


Family Prionopip«. 
Fraseria prosphora. 
Found only in heavy forest. 


Family Synvirpz. 
Sylvia simplex. 
Fairly common near Freetown during the dry season. 


Phylloscopus trochilus. 
Specimen No. 865 appears to be of this species, Free- 
town, 28 Nov. 1912. 


Sylvietta hardyi. 

Sylviella hardyi Bannerman, Bull. B. O. C. xxix. 1911, 
p. 23. 

Specimen No. 379 appears to belong to this species. 
Freetown, 9 May, 1912. 


Sylvietta flaviventris. 
Lives chiefly in the tops of trees and seldom comes down 
into the undergrowth. 


Camaroptera griseiviridis. 

A common species living in thick scrubby bush. The 
call-note is “ chip, chip, chip, chip,” repeated ad lib, 

Major Webb, R.A.M.C., found malarial parasites in a 
sample of the blood of one of these birds which I gave 
him. 


Camaroptera chloronota. 
Specimen No. 641 appears to be referable to this species. 
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Camaroptera superciliaris. 
Two specimens only obtained :—No. 700 near Yonnibanna, 


25.1x.11:; No. 771 near Mame domon 


Eremomela pusilla. 
Lives in the tops of trees and seldom comes down to the 


undergrowth. 

Irides greenish grey; legs pale greenish horn; feet dull 
yellow. 

Pholidornis rushiz ussheri. 

Pholidornis rushie ussheri Hartert, J. f£. O. 1907, p. 621. 

I only obtained three specimens of this beautiful little 
Flower-pecker. The first occasion was at Yele, when I 
brought down two from the top of a tall bare tree, and a 
week later I obtained a single specimen near Yonnibanua, 


Stiphrornis erythrothorax. 
A single pair obtained in the mountain-forest 10 miles 


south of Freetown. 
Hylia prasina. 
Lives in fairly dense bush. Never very common. 
Irides dark brown; bill biack; legs and feet pale 


greenish slate. 


Cisticola cisticula uropygialis. 

Of five specimens which appear to be referable to this 
species, one only is typical. The remaining four resemble 
C. terrestris Smith, in having dark tail-feathers. None of 
my specimens has any trace of a brownish band across 
the tail-feathers, such as usually occurs in typical Cisticola 


cisticola. 

C. brachyptera Sharpe (‘ Ibis, 1870, p. 476) is usually 
considered a synonym of C. rufa Fras., but appears to be 
sufficiently distinguished by its duskier coloration and 
generally smaller size. 

The various species of this group are plentiful in the 
open grassy plains and iow scrub. Some of them (Melo- 
cichla mentalis and C. lateralis, at any rate) have quite 
a pleasing little song, uttered when perched on the top of 
a tall grass stem or low bush. : 
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Melocichla mentalis. 
A bird of the open scrub and grass lands. 


Family Turpipa. 

Turdus pelios, 

Common in the gardens and scrub on the outskirts of 
Freetown. It has a powerful song, some of its notes being 
not unlike those of an English Song-Thrush. Its habits 
are thrush-lıke, and it is frequently seen scratching about 
amongst dead leaves in roadside ditches for snails. 


Aédon luscinia. 


A single specimen obtained near Freetown on 19 March, 
ONZ 


Cossypha verticalis. 

This handsome bird is more often heard than seen. It 
has a fine song which it utters at sundown from the midst of 
the densest thickets, and it is only during its short flights 
from one thicket to another that one catches sight of it. 

Irides dark brown ; bill black ; legs and feet dull fiesh- 
colour, 


Cossypha cyanocampter. 

This is eyen more retiring than the preceding. I never 
‘saw it in the open, and it was only by patient waiting in the 
heart of adense thicket, sometimes for half an hour or more, 
that I was able to catch a glimpse of it. It has a very 
distinctive song, commencing usually with a long drawn out 
note uttered at intervals and succeeded by broken snatches 
of melody. By sitting absolutely still and imitating these 
notes, it was possible to attract this bird to within a few 
yards, but even then it was difficult to see on account of the 
density of the undergrowth and the impenetrable gloom 
of the thickets, and at the slightest movement it takes alarm 
and vanishes, 

It appears to be somewhat local in its distribution; I only 
once obtained it in the neighbourhood of Freetown, though 
at Yonnibanna, Rotifunk, and one or two other localities 
inland I heard it pretty frequently. 
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Alethe castanonota. 
A forest bird and apparently rare. I only obtained one 


specimen, 


Pratincola rubetra. 
A dry season visitant, seen up to April the 22nd. 


Family Timevipz. 

Hypergerus atriceps. 

This handsome bird is very fond of palm trees, hunting 
round the base of the branches for insects. It has a loud, 
not unmelodious song which may be represented by the 
syllables ‘* whee-00, whe-oo, whe-oo,” the second syllable half 
a tone lower than the first, and the second and third 
repetitions commencing about two tones lower than the 
first; This call is repeated over and over again. 

About Freetown it was scarce during the dry weather, 
but common during the rains, being heard and seen in 
gardens and plantations, even in the town. 

Irides red-brown ; bill black. 


Crateropus platycircus. 
A single specimen was collected by Dr. | in the 
Karine District. 


Macrosphenus zenkeri. 

This species may easily be mistaken for one of the Camaro- 
pteras; in fact, several specimens in the Boyd Alexander 
collection in the British Museum are so labelled. It is 
found in heavy forest. 


Turdinus gularis. 
Found in heavy forest, and usually seen hunting about in 
the undergrowth and debris on or near the ground. 


Amaurocichla kempi. 

Amaurocichla kempi Sharpe, Bull. B. O. C. xv. 1905, 
p. 38. 

I only obtained two specimens of this bird, one in the hill 
forest about six miles south of Freetown, the other near 
Mafwe on the Bum River. Both were in low dense under- 
growth. 
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Family Pycnonorip2#. 
Criniger barbatus. 


Criniger verreauxi. 


Phyllastrephus icterinus. 
These three species live in the heavier forest, They are 
never met with in the open bush. 


Phyllastrephus simplex. 
Found chiefly in dense low bush. 


Andropadus gracilis. 

This species inhabits dense low bush and has a short 
melodious song. 

Bill dark horn ; legs and feet bluish slate. 


Andropadus latirostris. 
A forest bird. 


. Andropadus virens. 

Mendi name, “invue.” Inhabits dense low bush, especially 
in the neighbourhood of streams. Numbers of these, as well 
as of Pycnonotus barbatus and A. minor, may be seen bathing 
in shallow pools in the evening. 


Andropadus griseoviridis. 

Verreaux’s description (J. f£. O. 1855, p. 105) of A. indi- 
cator applies to the specimens with buff vents (“ crisso 
cinereo-isabellino”) from Kamerun and Uganda, while 
Temminck’s griseoviridis (Hartlaub, Orn. Westafr. 1857, 
pp. 84, 85) applies to the greyer form from Sierra Leone 
and Liberia. This species is found chiefly in the heavier 
forest or in the large trees along the banks of rivers. Its 
call is easily recognizable. 


Andropadus serinus. 


Xenocichla canicapilla. 


Xenocichla syndactyla. 
These three species are found in the forest, 
SER. X.—VOL. II. P 
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Pycnonotus barbatus. 

Very common, especially about gardens, cultivated ground, 
and low open bush. It goes about frequently in parties of 
three. When perched it has a habit of raising the feathers 
of the forehead and crown so as to present the appearance 
of a slight crest. 

Irides reddish brown; bill, legs, and feet black. 


Family Campopuacin2. 
Coracina azurea. 
I only saw this species on rare occasions. 


Campophaga phenicea. (Text-fig. 1.) 

Appears to be migratory, at any rate partially, I seldom 
saw it during the dry weather, but during the rains it was 
fairly common. 

Irides dark brown ; bill, legs, and feet black. 


Text-fiz. I: 


Campophaga pheenicea. 


A. Bill seen from below. 
B. Head showing the fleshy excrescence at the gape. 


The male has a curious fleshy excrescence of a pink colour 
at the gape which is not apparent in the dried skin. 


Campophaga quiscalina. 
Rare. 
Family Muscicapipam. 
Stizorhina finschi. 
Two specimens were obtained in dense bush near Mayeppa. 
I was attracted by a call I did not know, and following it 
up, I obtained one bird, and the foliowing day got a second. 
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Hyliota flavigastra. 
The only specimen in my collection was obtained by 
Dr. Bower in the Karine District. 


Diaphorophyia hormophora. 

I never saw this bird except in dense bush or forest. 

Irides dark brown; bill black; legs and feet purplish slate. 

There is a narrow white superciliary streak concealed by 
the eye-wattle, which is of a purplish-black colour (see text- 
fig. 2 B). 

Length in flesh, 4 inches. 


Text-fig. 2. 


Heads of (A) Diaphorophyia blissetti and (B) D. hormophora 
showing the eye-wattles. 


Diaphorophyia blissetti. 

This species, like the preceding, inhabits dense bush and 
appears to be more or less local. I never saw it in the 
Peninsula and only iv one or two places in the Protectorate. 
Eye-wattle bright turquoise-blue (see text-fig. 2 A). 


Platysteira cyanea. 

Resident and common, especially about orchards and 
gardens. 

Bill, legs, and feet black. The scarlet wattle over the 
eye is about ‘2 of an inch wide. 

A nest which J found on the 2nd of May was placed on a 
low outer branch of a small coffee tree, four feet from the 
ground, in a garden within ten yards of a native house. It 
was constructed of coarse and fine grass fibre and leaves, lined 
with fine grass and with some pieces of lichen attached on 
the outside. Outside diameter 24 in.; inside 1? by $ in, 
deep. Eggs two: size 19 by 14 mm. 

PQ 


ww 
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Bias musicus. 

This handsome Crested Flycatcher is not very common. 
The call of the male is very distinctive and may be repre- 
sented by the syllables ‘‘¢é¢-tiu, tit-tiu.” The female has only 
a harsh “churr? A nest which I saw was placed on a bare 
branch of a locust tree, about twenty feet from the ground, 
and contained two young. 

Trides bright yellow; bill dark horn; legs and feet 
pale greenish yellow. Flight undulating. The young are 
chestnut in colour like the female, the young males 
assuming the black plumage of the adult male at the first 
autumn moult. 


Artomyias ussheri. 

I only once saw this species, near Rotifunk. Several 
individuals were flying about a tall bare tree, and I obtained 
two specimens. 


Tchitrea nigriceps. 

Frequents chiefly dense bush and forest, but is also some- 
times found in orchards and gardens. 

A nest with three eggs (uow in the British Museum) 
which I found on the Ist of May, was in a fork of a bare 
branch of an orange tree, about six feet from the ground, 
a few yards from a native house. The nest was composed 
of fine grass, lined with fine black fibres, and plastered 
outside with spiders’ web and egg-cases. 

The song is a loud clear whistle of several notcs. 
Breeding males do not always have the elongated tail- 
feathers. 

One specimen (No. 850) appears to be a hybrid. 

Irides very dark brown ; bill, light smalt blue in the 
adult, blackish in the young. The blue fades and the bill 
turns black very soon after death. Inside of the mouth 
bright gamboge. 


Elminia longicauda. 
Resident and common everywhere about Freetown. The 
dead bird gives but little idea of the beauty of this species 
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in life. Tt frequents gardens and low scrubby bush and 
flits about in a jerky manner from branch to branch, in 
pursuit of insects, spreading the tail out fan-wise. 

It breeds in April and May. The nest is usually placed 
in a low branch of a Mango tree. One nest which I 
observed, was commenced on the 26th of April, and on the 
29th contained two eggs. It was composed of fine grass 
fibres with silk cotton, spiders’ web, some small feathers and 
pieces of lichen outside. The lining was of fine grass fibres. 
Outside measurements 38} by 24 in.; inside 2 by 13 by 
l4 in. deep. l 

Irides dark brown; bill, legs, and feet black. 


Family HIRUNDINIDÆ. 
Hirundo rustica. 
First seen on the 7th of September. 


Hirundo gordoni. 

Mendi name (for Swallow), “ bandévi ” = “ fly plenty.” 

Migratory. First noticed near Freetown at the end of 
March, it is fairly plentiful throughout the rainy season. 


Psalidoprocne obscura. 

Resident and plentiful, especially in the neighbourhood 
of streams. ‘The female appears to have a green gloss 
instead of the blue gloss of the males, but I am uncertain if 
this is a constant characteristic. 


Family Picip2. 
Mesopicus poicephalus. 
Not very common. Partial to palm trees. 


Mesopicus pyrrhogaster. 

Seldom seen except in heavy forest. The tapping sound 
made by this bird on dead trees when in search of insects 
can be heard at a long distance, and ıt is difficult to under- 
stand how the bird can attain the rapidity of movement of 
the head necessary to produce the castanet-like sound. 
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Dendromus caroli. 

Only seen in heavy forest, and there not frequently. The 
green colour about the head of this bird appears to be 
acquired, in part at any rate, from green lichen or fungus 
on the trees with which it comes in contact when searching 
for food. If rubbed with a damp cloth some of the stain 
comes off. 


Dendromus maculosus. 

Dendromus nivosus. 

Dendropicos lafresnayi. 

Dendropicos lugubris. 

These four species are found in fairly open bush country. 


Family CAPITONIDÆ. 
Lybius bidentatus. 
Frequently found in open bush country. 
Irides dark brown, orbital patch pale greenish yellow; 
bill pale yellowish white. The sharply cut-off patch of 
white on the flanks is very conspicuous in flight. 


Lybius rubescens. 

There appears to be a gradation in the tone of colouring 
from L. vieilloti of Abyssinia and the White Nile region 
through the Senegambian form to that from Sierra Leone. 
The amount of red on the breast gradually increases and 
the whitish colour of the back decreases in passing from 
east to west and south. In the West African form the 
underparts are generally deeper yellow, and the bill is of 
a smaller average size. 

I once or twice heard this bird give a curious call -like 
“kak, kak, kak, hoo, hoo, hoo,’ the latter syllables having 
the same ocarina-like tone that most of the Barbets have. 


Gymnobucco calvus. 
I found this bird in forest only. 


Barbatula erythronota. 

Barbatula chrysopyga. 

Both common. The call of both species is a clear “ hoo- 
hoo, hoo-hoo,’’ that of B. chrysopyga being a little higher in 
pitch. 
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Barbatula scolopacea. 

Mendi name, “ bokwomange ” =“ tap-wood.” Not so 
common by any means as the preceding two species. Its 
call is quite distinct, being “ chit-chit, chit-chit’’ (ad lib.), 
very similar in quality to that of the Malayan Calorhamphus 
hayi, with none of the musical quality of that of the other 
Barbets. 


Trachylemus goffini. 
I never met with this species in the Peninsula, but ob- 
tained it near Songo Town and further east. 


Family INDICATORIDÆ. 
Indicator sp. ? 
One specimen was obtained by Dr. Bower in the Karine 
District. 
Family Cucuripa. 
Clamator cafer. 
I only saw this bird on three or four occasions. 


Cuculus clamosus. 

This Cuckoo was seldom seen, but was frequently heard 
calling during May. It was a long time before I identified 
the note, which is a loud, mournful “ whee-o0, whee-oo, 
whee-oo,” as that of this bird. 

I notice that Mr. L. M. Seth-Smith (‘ Ibis,’ 1918, p. 504) 
mentions the call of this bird as having three notes, the 
last one rising. I never heard more than two notes, the 
second falling. 


Chrysococcyx klaasi. 

Chrysococcyx cupreus. 

Both migratory, arriving in the neighbourhood of Free- 
town towards the end of April and remaining throughout 
the rains. I was never able definitely to distinguish between 
the calls of these two birds. Both consist of “ whee, whee, 
whee, whee-oo” in a minor cadence, and uttered either 
while perched on the topmost branch of a tree or while 
flying. 

The irides of C. klaasi are dark brown and the eyelids 
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yellowish brown, while in C. cupreus the eyelids are coral- 
red and the irides dull crimson. 


Chrysococcyx smaragdineus. 

I never saw this species, but I was shewn a skin which 
had been obtained on the extreme eastern border of the 
Protectorate, where I was told it was of pretty frequent - 
occurrence. 


Centropus senegalensis. 

Common in the open grassy and low bush-country, and 
known about Freetown as the “ fool-bird,” probably because 
when moulting it can scarcely fly and may almost be knocked 
over with a stick. The call is a sonorous “hoo, hoo, hoo.’ 
The food consists largely of orthopterous insects. 


Ceuthmochares flavirostris. 

Mendi name, “ guru-ngoni,” = “ baboon bird.” 

Common, but comparatively seldom seen, owing to its 
retiring habits. It delights in dense creeper-covered thickets, 
in whee it creeps about in a squirrel-like manner. It is a 
noisy bird, having a variety of calls, the most characteristic 
being a series of notes in a descending chromatic scale 
commencing slowly and gradually increasing in rapidity. 
The food consists of caterpillars, locusts, and other insects. 


Family MusopHacip2. 
Turacus buffoni. 
Mendai name, “ bule” or “ okuma.” 


Turacus macrorhynchus. 

These two species are both common, though the latter is 
the more numerous in the Peninsula. They are fond of thick 
bush and heavy forest, and in habits not unlike some of the 
Cuckoos. They creep about in the dense thickets, usually 
in small flocks. The call of the two species is, as far as I 
could make out, identical, and consists of a loud “ qua-qua- 
qua” repeated seven or eight times, commencing slowly and 
gradually becoming more rapid. It can be heard at a 
distance of at least half a mile. 

The birds are known to Europeans and the “ creoles ” as 
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“cock of the woods” or “ woodcock.” The Mendis call 
them “goé,” but I believe the name “ ¢uracu” is also some- 
times used by the natives. 

By remaining quiet in a patch of bush or forest where I 
heard these birds, and imitating their call, I was often able 
to attract them quite close. The effect of the sunlight 
shining through the carmine of the wings when they are 


flying is very fine. 


Corythzola cristata. 

Never observed by me in the Peninsula, but fairly common 
up country, especially in the strips of heavy forest along the 
river-banks and in the patches of sacred forest left standing 
near the towns and villages. It goes about in flocks of four 
or five to ten or so. 

Though a very much larger bird, its call is not nearly so 
loud as that of the two species of Turacus, which occur in 
the same districts. 


Chizerhis africana. 
Does not appear to be at all common. I only observed 
it on one or two occasions, and never in the Peninsula. 


Family CyPsELIDÆ. 
Chetura sabinei. 
Only seen occasionally. One specimen obtained. 


Tachornis parvus brachypterus. 
Common and, I think, resident all the year round. 


Apus affinis. 

A. colony of these birds nests in the roof of the military 
hospital at Tower Hill, Freetown. I seldom observed them 
anywhere else. They disappeared about the end of July and 
reappeared in November. 


Family CAPRIMULGIDÆ. 
Scotornis climacurus. 
Very common. During May, at dusk, they were to be 
heard all around. The note is a sustained “ churr-77-77,7 
very similar to the sound made by an alarm clock with a 
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muffled gong, running down. For a long time I believed 
that a cicada was responsible for this sound, but eventually 
traced it definitely to this bird. They occasionally, at any 
rate, perch on trees. One I shot sitting lengthwise on a 
branch, and another, which I had carefully stalked and 
located by ear in the top of a small tree but could not see, 
I shot as it flew out. 

They frequent open ground with scattered clumps of 
bushes and grass. The surface of the open ground near 
Freetown, where I obtained most of my specimens, was 
strewn with chunks of laterite of a dark purple hue with 
which the plumage of the bird assimilates well, rendering 
them very inconspicuous when sitting on the ground, but I 
could after a while often “spot” them by the light bars on 
the scapulars. They are fond of sitting on roads and paths, 
and often allow one to approach within a yard or two, when 
they rise and flit away like a huge moth, and settle again 
20 or 30 yards farther on. On one occasion one allowed 
me to get within three feet of it, and I do not think it would 
have moved had I not stopped to look at it. 

Specimens from the same locality vary very much in 
colour, some being dark brown while others are pale ashy 
grey. Amongst my specimens the females seem to be 
lighter coloured than the males. 

These birds appear to be subject to filarian parasites. 
Five of my specimens had worms in the orbits and bony 
cavities above the palate. They also frequently had parasitic 
flies (Hippobosca) amongst the plumage, but I never obtained 
more than two specimens from one individual. 


Macrodipteryx macrodipterus. 

This graceful bird is moderately common. In flight the 
two elongated primaries float out behind, and look like two 
small birds chasing the Nightjar. 

One specimen in my collection has the eighth, as well 
as the ninth primary quill in the right wing elongated. 
All three elongated pinions are of the same length, about 
395 mm. 
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Family Mrroripz. 

Melittophagus pusillus. 

Migratory. It was fairly common about Freetown at the 
end of July. I obtained one breeding male near Freetown 
in March, but saw no other individuals about. On 2 Oct. 
I saw a number of immature individuals on Turner’s 
Peninsula and obtained several specimens. 


Melittophagus gularis. 
Never seen near Freetown, but I met with it occasionally 
up-country between Mayeppa and Matotaka. 


Merops persicus. 
Migratory. Fairly plentiful about Freetown from May 
till about the middle of July, when they disappeared. 


Merops nubicus. 

I only once saw this bird—near Batabi in the Ribbi 
Chiefdom. One specimen was obtained by Dr. Bower in 
the Karine District. 


Merops albicollis. 

Migratory. Arrives at Freetown at the end of October or 
beginning of November, and remains till about the middle 
of May. Very common. Inrides deep red. 


Merops mentalis. 

Merops mentalis Cabanis, J. f. O. 1889, p. 78 (Kamerun). 

Merops northcotti Sharpe, Bull. B. O. C. vol. x. 1900, 
p» xlix (Gold Coast—Shelley Coll.. Brit. Mus.). 

Merops marionis Alexander, Bull. B.O. C. vol. xiii. 1903, 
p. 33 (Fernando Po). 

Merops muelleri mentalis Parrot, Gen. Av. pt. 14, 1911, 
Jde Do 

The above synonymy, with which I concur, is that given 
by Dr. Carl Parrot (loc. cit.), who rightly refers the figure 
of Melittophagus mülleri in Dresser’s monograph (Monog. 
Merop. pl. 30, 1885) to this species. At the same time, 
however, he refers his own figure (Gen. Av. pt. 14, 1911, 
pl. fig. 4) to M. mülleri mülleri (Cass.), although it was 
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drawn from one of the British Museum specimens of 
M. northcotti Sharpe, which he in the same place rightly 
makes synonymous with M. muelleri mentalis. 

I have compared the type of M. marionis Alexander with 
the type of M. northcotit Sharpe, and find that they are 
identical, while O. Neumann has written the following note 
on the label of Brit. Mus. specimen No. 1904.6.22.27 of 
M. marionis Alex. :—‘ Compared with the type of mentalis 
Cab. (N. Camerun) and found identical,” which establishes 
the correctness of the above synonymy. 

The description of M. mülleri in the British Museum 
Catalogue, vol. xvii. p. 60, applies to M. mentalis Cab., as it 
was drawn up from the specimens afterwards described by 
Sharpe as M. northcotti, but now identified as M. mentalis. 
Reichenow (‘Die Vögel Afrikas, vol. ii. p. 34) makes 
M. mentalis Cab. a synonym of M. mülleri (Cass.), and 
admits M. northcotti Sharpe as distinct, whereas the above 
is the correct synonymy. 

It appears probable that Du Chaillu’s specimen from the 
French Congo in Mus. Acad. Philad., from which the 
original description and figure of M. miilleri were taken, is 
an immature individual of M. batesiana Sharpe which is the 
adult. The type specimen of the latter is from the same 
region, and a second specimen in the British Museum, 
differing slightly in colour, is from Kamerun. 

I append a full description of M. batesiana Sharpe 
(probably = M. mülleri) taken from the type specimen (Brit. 
Mus. No. 1900.2.2 t.4. Rio Benito, Fr. Congo— Coll. G. L. 
Bates) and another specimen (B.M. No. 1903.10.20.149. 
R. Ja, Kamerun—G. L. Bates), both males. 

Description of Merops batesiana Sharpe :— 

Forehead pale cobalt-blue washed with green (or turquoise 
blue-green). Crown and nape deeper blue, approaching 
ultramarine on the nape, the feathers cf the nape showing a 
trace of dull green tips. Shoulders, back, rump, scapulars, 
and upper wing-coverts rich deep maroon (somewhat paler 
in Kamerun specimen). Outermost primaries dark brown, 
more or less washed with chestnut, remaining primaries and 
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secondaries becoming more and more chestnut, the brown 
being reduced to a mere tip or disappearing altogether. 
Upper tail-coverts ultramarine-blue. Central pair of rec- 
trices ultramarine-blue with black shafts, and slightly washed 
with dull green, remainder black with deep blue outer 
margins. Chin and middle of upper throat crimson with a 
tinge of vermilion. Breast, abdomen, flanks, and under 
tail-coverts ultramarine-blue, becoming slightly paler on 
lower part of abdomen. Wing-lining pale chestnut. Bill 
black. 
Family Bucrrorip2. 

Lophoceros semifasciatus. 

Pretty common everywhere. Goes about in small flocks 
of three or four or more. Irides dark brown. Bare orbital 
patch black. Contents of stomach: ants and other insects 
and fruit-seeds. 

On several occasions J saw another small Hornbill similar 
in size and general appearance to this species, but brown in 
colour. I failed, however, to obtain specimens. It was 
probably L. camurus (Cass.) or L. hartlaubi (Gould). 


Bycanistes cylindricus. 

One specimen obtained near Yonnibanna. On the Bumpe 
River I saw a number of Hornbills of, I believe, this species. 
They perched on the tops of tall trees, and uttered a shrill 
cry consisting of one syllable repeated six or seven times, 
the head being gradually thrown back till the bill pointed 
upwards. 

Family ALCEDINIDÆ. 

Ceryle rudis. 

Found chiefly along the sea-shore and in tidal inlets. Its 
food consists entirely or principally of fish. 


Alcedo quadribrachys. 
Never seen far from water. Is fairly plentiful in 
mangrove-swamps and along the course of streams. 


Corythornis cyanostigma. 
This beautiful little Kingfisher is common along swampy 
creeks and in mangrove-swamps. 
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Ispidina leucogaster. 
Found chiefly in freshwater swamps and near streams. 


Halcyon torquatus. 

It appears to me to be impossible to separate H. torquatus 
Jorbesi Sharpe from H. torquatus Sw., as birds from the same 
locality vary very much in the colour of the head, back, and 
breast-band, according to age and season, and the colour 
also varies according to the direction of the light—what 
appears deep blue when looked at with the light in front of 
the observer, becomes sea-green with the light behind. 

Common along the sea-shore and in mangrove-swamps. 
Feeds partially on insects. I have seen it sitting on the 
bare branch of a tree and making darts at insects like a 
Flycatcher, 

Halcyon senegalensis. 

Very common. Fond of cultivated land and gardens. 
Feeds almost entirely on insects, especially locusts, and is 
seldom seen near water. 


Halcyon semice#ruleus. 

Not common in the Peninsula or in any part of the region 
that I visited. Although I was constantly on the look-out 
for it, I only succeeded in obtaining three specimens just 
before leaving for England. 


Family Coracripa. 
Coracias cyanogaster. 
Two specimens obtained by Dr. Bower in the Karine 
. District. 

Coracias senegalensis. 

One specimen collected by Dr. Bower in the Karine 
District. 

Eurystomus gularis. 

Fairly common. Is fond of perching on tall, bare trees, 
flying off from its perch from time to time in pursuit of 
insects. 


Eurystomus afer. 
Is not so plentiful as the preceding species. 
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Family Psrrracipa. 
Psittacus timneh. 
I never saw these birds near Freetown, but at Bonthe in 
Sherbro Island they were plentiful. 


Agapornis pullarius. 

This species does not appear to have been previously 
recorded from any locality on the west coast north of the 
Gold Coast. A quite distinct species, A. swinderenianus, 
without any red on the head, is, however, found in Liberia. 

It is common as a cage-bird in Freetown, but not common 
in a wild state, and I only observed it during the rains from 
about May till July. They go about in small flocks, and I 
usually found them near one spot, where they apparently 
came to roost in some low trees. 


Family Srricipa. 

Asio leucotis. 

Timini name “yufu,’ Limba “yik” One of these 
birds flew iuto a barrack-room at Tower Hill, Freetown, and 
was captured alive. I brought it home and gave it to the 
Zoological Gardens in Dublin. 

On one or two occasions I saw a Brown Owl about the 
size of the English Barn-Owl. Owls do not appear to be 
common in Sierra Leone, or, if they are, contrive to conceal 
themselves uncommonly well, as, during my two years’ 
residence, I did not see more than three or four, though T 
was constantly out in the bush at all hours, 

Irides orange-vermilion. 


Family Fatconip2. 
Buteo auguralis. 
A young bird was shot 23 April 1912 near the tree in 
which the nest was situated, but I did not discover it till 
the young birds had left it. 


Kaupifalco monogrammicus. 
The specimens in my collection shew little cr no trace of 
the black bands on the primaries. From an examination of 
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the series in the British Museum it appears probable that 
the black bands are characteristic of the immature plumage, 
and gradually become less distinct or entirely disappear with 
age. 


Gypohierax angolensis. 
Moderately common. The stomach of one that I shot 
contained remains of crabs. Major Webb, R.A.M.C., found 


filaria in a blood sample which I gave him. 


Milvus egyptius. 

Kites, probably of this species, were common during the 
dry season. On one occasion I sent a native boy up toa 
nest on which a bird was sitting, with its mate alongside. 
I shot the one by the side of the nest and thought I 
had killed it, but neither of the birds moved till the boy 
reached the nest, and the sitting bird almost allowed the 
boy to catch it. ‘There were no eggs in the nest. 


Family PHALACROCORACIDÆ. 
Phalacrocorax africanus. . 


Plotus rufus. 
Both common on swampy creeks. They were very 
plentiful on the creek at Yandu. 


Family Anatipz. 


Dendrocygna viduata. 
Three specimens were obtained by Dr. Bower in the 
Karine District. 


Pteronetta cyanoptera. 
One specimen was obtained by Dr. Bower in the Karine 
District. 
Family ARDEA. 


Nycticorax nycticorax. 


These Herons were plentiful in the mangrove-swamp at 
Yandu. 
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Family Scorivz. 

Scopus umbretta. 

This species was originally described by Gmelin (Syst. Nat. 
i. pt. 2, 1789, p. 618) from specimens obtained in Senegal. 
On comparing two examples from the Bumpe R. in Sierra 
Leone, which I obtained in 1911, with the series in the 
British Museum from south and east Africa, I found that 
they were cousidcrably smaller and generally darker in colora- 
tion, the wing-measurements of my specimens being about 
254 mm., as compared with 300 to 330 mm. in the south and 
east African specimens. Mr. D. A. Bannerman very kindly 
went carefully through the series in the British Museum, and 
also, through the kindness of the Hon. Walter Rothschild 
and Dr. Hartert of the Tring Museum, was able to examine 
specimens from western Senegal and southern Nigeria, and 
found that the smaller size and darker coloration appears to 
be characteristic of the west African form. 

In 1913 I obtained several more specimens from the 
Sherbro and Bagru Rivers, where they were common. 
These specimens agree in size and coloration with those 
previously obtained, nor did I observe any of the larger 
and paler form. The south and east African form may be 
worthy of distinction as a separate subspecies. 


Family CHARADRIIDÆ. 


Charadrius hiaticula. 
Common about Freetown during the dry season. 


Family HELIORNITHIDE. 
Podica senegalensis. 
One specimen only obtained on the Bum River. It was 
shot while swimming. 


Family CoLUMBIDÆ. 

Turturena iriditorques. 

This fine Pigeon is fairly common in the hill-forest of the 
Peninsula, but, owing to its living in the tops of tall trees, 
it is extremely difficult to obtain specimens. 
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Its call is unmistakable, being a very deep sonorous 
“ €00-00, C00-00, cvo-00,” the second and third repeat being 
in a lower key. 

Though I frequently spent a considerable time stalking 
these birds, I only succeeded in obtaining a single specimen. 


Turtur semitorquatus. 
Very common in open bush-country. 


Tympanistria tympanistria. 
This bird has a curious whistling note quite unlike most 
of the Doves, and puzzled me for a long time. 


Chalcopelia afra. 
A bird of the open bush. 


Calopelia puella. 

This is altogether a forest-bird, never seen in the open. 
It is fond of hunting about on the ground amongst the dead 
leaves. 


Family Tornicipm. 
Turnix nana. 


A single pair obtained in the same locality as the Adanson 
Quails. 


Family PHASIANIDÆ. 


Francolinus ahantensis. 

Appears to be much less common than F. bicalcaratus. 
The only pair which I obtained was shot by a native, who 
got them by sitting out all day in dense bush. They do not 
appear to come out into the open like F. bicalcaratus, at 
any rate during the daytime. | l 

The calls of the two species are easily distinguishable. 
F. ahantensis is known to the natives by the name of 
“sesalwi” from its call. I heard them calling about 
Moyainba in the evening. 


Francolinus bicalcaratus. 

Commonly known as “‘bush-fowl.” Two specimens, which 
_ by dissection were females, each had a spur on one leg. 
One of these had partially developed eggs in the ovary. 
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On one occasion, when carrying out practice with 
mountain-guns, one of my subalterns put up a Bush-Fowl 
off a nest containing five eggs, which was in a tuft of grass 
about six or eight yards in the rear of two guns which had 
just been fired. I and several men must have walked nearly 
over the nest several times. 

This species has at least two if not more broods during 


the year. 


Coturnix coturnix. 
I only saw one or two pairs of these birds, in the same 
locality as E. adansoni. 


Excalfactoria adansoni. 

These Quails were pretty common in the open plains 
covered with three-foot-high grass, near Waterloo, about 
20 miles south-east of Freetown. After being flushed once 
or twice they would allow one almost to tread on them before 
they would rise again. 


Examples of the following species were also obtained by 
me in Sierra Leone, but I have no special notes in regard 
to them :— 


Oriolide. Zosteropide. 
Oriolus nigripennis. Zosterops senegalensis. 
Ploceide. 


Sylviide. 
Cisticola strangei. 
C. lateralis. 


Estrilda occidentalis. 
Malimbus scutatus, 
Coliuspasser concolor, 


. Spermestes bicolor. C, rufa. . 
S. cucullata, C. swanzii. 
Ploceipasser superciliosus. C. ery. throps. 
Melanopteryx fuscocastaneus, Prinia sp. P 
Quelea erythrops. 

Timeliide, 


Nectariniide. 
Chalcomitra verticalis. 
C. obscura. 


Turdinus hypoleucus. 


Cinnyris chloropygius. 
Anthreptes idius. 


Pycnonotide. 
Andropadus gracilis. 
Q2 
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Faleonide. Scolopacide. 
Polyboroides typicus, Numenius arquatus. 
Elanus ceeruleus. N. pheeopus. 
Himantopus himantopus. 
Ardeide. Totanus littoreus. 


Tringoides hypoleucus. 


Butorides atricapillus. 
Calidris arenaria. 


Ardetta sturmii. 


Laride. 
Ciconiide. y 
; y 2 Sterna maxima. 
Dissoura microscelis. f 
S. cantiaca. 
Charadriide. - . Rallide. 
Charadrius orbesi. Porphyrio alleni. 
Pluvianus ægyptius. 
Stephanibyx inornatus, Columbideæ, 
Arenaria interpres. Vinago calva. 


XI.—An Ornithological Expedition to the Eastern Canary 
Islands—Part II. By Davin A. Bannerman, B.A. 
M.B Onur RG. oe 


Anyone studying the Avifauna of the Canary Archipelago 
is doubtless at once struck by the immense number of 
geographical or insular forms which have been described 
from these islands. Many well-known authorities are 
inclined, without taking the trouble to investigate the 
matter for themselves, to ridicule the idea that so many 
subspecies can possibly occur there. I have therefore been 
exceedingly careful to examine closely a series of every bird 
on which there might rest the slightest doubt as to whether 
it merits subspecific rank. In addition to this I have had 
the very great advantage of studying the birds in their 
native islands during the many delightful expeditions which 
I have made in the last few years. The result of my in- 
vestigations shows that a very large majority of the sub- 
species described must unquestionably be “kept up.” 
Naturally, in these island-forms many different grades (if 
such a word can be used of subspecies) occur side by side. 
Take, for instance, the Slender-billed Barn Owl (Tyto flammea 


* Continued from p. 90. 


